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MOTHER AND DAUGHTER 
By Marcia Oakes Woodbury 


PORTRAITS AND MINIATURES OF FAIR WOMEN 


Surely in the crown of life a good and beautiful woman is the 
richest jewel. Modern society for the most part, however, is quite 
content if she has only the beauty, and modern art does not worry 
itself at all about the characteristics of a subject, good or bad, if she 


but possess the desired harmony of fine coloring, graceful lines, and 
pretty gowns. 

‘‘Why should I be good: am I not beautiful?’’ was the retort, full 
of latter-day sophistry, of a Parisian dancer a few years ago to an 
admirer who had old-fashioned ideals of womanhood. Nor did the 
fact that the dancer subsequently decorously sent memorial wreaths 
to be laid upon the graves of three suicide lovers deter the world—of 
Paris—from worshiping her beauty, acclaiming her infamy, and shower- 
ing its golden praise upon her. 

Yet it is just in this disregard of —or shall we say blindness to?——_the 
soul behind the countenance, the character within the mask of flesh 
and blood, that sets a gulf between the ‘‘old masters’’ and the new. 
In the recent loan exhibition of Portraits of Fair Women, held in 
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Boston by the Copley Society, an associa- 
tion of artists and art-lovers, this difference 
was only the more marked by reason of the 
great div ersity and very high quality of the 
pictures exhibited. 
The masters—why should they be called 
old’’ who are ever young with the im- 
mortality which genius bestows ?- ?—painted 
life rather than its superficial aspects. In 
the hundred masterpieces from the older 
Dutch, Flemish, English, and American 
SS schools shown on this occasion, it was very 
generally apparent that the artists held as a 
fundamental purpose the expression of the 
inner nature of their sitters. And simply 
because of this intention, carried out with a dogged devotion to 
what they regarded as the chief principle involved in their craft, life 
itself radiates to- day from canvases cracked and marred by time; 
virile and impressive, even through the frequent absurdities of their 
conventions in treatment and use of color. They painted for all time. 
The modern painters, represented in this exhibition by a nearly 
equal number of portraits, 
should receive full praise 
for certain very sure excel- 
lences in their work. Just 
now the point, however, is 
one of contrast and conten- 
tion. The latter-day paint- 
er of genre pictures is apt 
to be a little too clever to 
be convincing, too spectac- 
ular to be sincere, too pris- 
matic to be profound. At 
the risk of losing our card 
at the Boston Public Li- 
brary, Mr. Abbey may be 
mentioned as an illustrious 
example. Several other 
alliterative objections might 
be raised in showing that 
the externals rather than 
the eternals make the 
strongest appeal to the 
majority of modern artists. 
Too many of their pictures eieiiiiaian 
remind us of the magazine By Sir Peter Lely 
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MINIATURE 
3y Edward G. Malbone 
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covers, which every one knows are often 
extremely pretty and well done, but being 
printed on wood-pulp paper cannot last for- 
ever. They are of the hour, fleeting. 

And it is the wood pulp in the art of 
to-day that makes us turn with tenderness 
and reverence to the vellum and age- potted 
marble and dingy canvases of bygone times 
to feel again and again the thrill of the 
consecration and the loving labor that made 
them great and enduring. This is why we 
shall be contented with citing a few of the 
names of the men whose work has outlived 
their century and belongs to the future as ena 

By John A. MacDougall 
well as to the past, and shall hasten on to 
speak of those whom it is still possible to ask to dine with us, and 
tease a little over the wine and walnuts about the success of their latest 
contribution to Art—capitalized. 

Not altogether, lest by the morrow their pictures be forgotten. 
There is promise and strength, and greatness even, in many of these 
pictures upon which the varnish still “glistens. And with no intention 


of hedging in respect to our attitude toward the art of the past, we 
must confess to a weakness 


for the light and aplomb 
and dexterity revealed by 
the work of these young 
fellows whose successes are 
personal joys and whose 
futures we believe in. 

The old Dutch and 
Flemish schools were 
strongly represented by 
works of such artists and 
their contemporaries as 
Rubens, Cuyp, de Keyser, 
Elias, Hannemann, Kneller, 
Mierevelt, Moreelse, Pour- 
bus, Van Vliet, Snyders, 
Van der Helst, Van Orley, 
Van Ravesteyn, and Van 
Thulden. The paintings of 
these and other men of 
their time formed the 
backbone of the exhibition. 
Among the early British 
painters were Gainsbor- 
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PORTRAIT OF MRS. STRACHAN 
By Henry Raeburn 
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ough, Cosway, Hogarth, Hoppner, Lawrence, Lely, Raeburn, Rey- 
nolds, Romney; and Sully, Boucher, Greuze, Le Brun, and Natoire 
were important names among the early French painters represented, 


PORTRAIT 

By Lilla Cabot Perry 
and the American trio of Stuart, Copley, and Trumbull, surrounded 
by many less imposing artists of the young republic, made in all a 
comprehensive showing of famous names and pictures. 

Upon this substantial basis the contemporary artists brought forth 
a creditable display of portraits, hardly one bad enough to be dis- 
agreeable about, and quite a number of genuine and probably enduring 
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merit. In the handling of light, 
in grace of pose and disposition 
of accessories, in definite use of 
color to attain definite effects, these 
modern painters must find their 
chief reasons for exultation. At 
least many of them paint what 
they see with fine perception, sure 
touch, and much imaginative feel- 
ing. They merit the highest praise. 

Among the artists of the 
modern schools of England, 
France, Italy, and America were 
Millais, Shannon, Rossetti; Corot, 
Chaplin, Collin, Constant, Coutuse, 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Duran, Henner, 
Monet, de Chavannes; the Swedish 


painter Zorn; Bellini, Boldini; 
PORTRAIT 


Alexander, Benson, Chase, Dewing, By Caliga 
Duveneck, Hunt, Kronberg, Mel- 
chers, Paxton, Reid, Sargent, Tarbell, Thayer, Tompkins, Wier, 
Beaux, Woodbury, and many others, all artists of reputation. 
: : Columns of description 
of the paintings of these 
artists have appeared from 


time to time in books and 
in the press. The minia- 
turists, however, have re- 
ceived scant notice by critics 
and reviewers. The superb 
collection of miniatures that 
filled one of the smaller 
rooms of the Copley Society 
formed one of the chief at- 
tractions of the show. It is 
doubtful if so large and rep- 
resentative a number of 
miniatures has ever been 
gathered together in this 
country at one time, and it 
is to do justice to this neg- 
lected but important body 
of workers that we shall de- 
vote the rest of this review. 
For the miniature, we 
PORTRAIT OF MRS. DEWITT CLINTON venture to predict, is to be 
By John Trumbull 
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in the coming time the high- 
est and final expression of 
art and beauty. It is already, 
in fact, the jewel in the 
crown of art, a crystallization 
of all delicacy, rarity, and 
perfection of colorand drafts- 
manship. It is a sonnet in 
color, a thing to dream over, 
to love, and to hold next to 
the heart, to hand down as 
an heirloom of sentiment to 
those we care for most. Its 
greatness lies in its personal 
and intimate appeal, its pre- 
ciosity is its purpose. The 
art of the miniaturist has 
seldom been prostituted to 
the interpretation of the 
ugly or the commonplace; its 


PORTRAIT MINIATURE domain is the realm of pure 


By Jean N. Oliver beauty, of childhood and 

maidenhood and woman- 
hood at their sweetest and truest and best. The miniature will live when 
other pictorial art is forgotten. 


After the almost overpowering 
size and dignity of the principal 
pictures of the Copley exhibition, it 
was a relief to drift with the crowd 
into the smaller room reserved for 
the miniatures. These lovely little 
ivories had each a history much 
greater than themselves, especially 
those of the earlier painters in this 
line, and they exhaled the poetry 
and romance of old days like with- 
ered flowers. 

According to the best authori- 
ties, the first English painter of 
miniatures was a woman. When 
Hans Holbein made his second 
journey to England he found one 
Lavina Teirlinck drawing a large 
salary as court painter, her work 
consisting chiefly of miniatures of 
court beauties and dandies. Hol- Tyee 

PORTRAIT 
By Adelaide Cole Chase 
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bein did not disdain a little later to study miniature painting under 
Horsbout. Nicholas Hillard was the first miniature painter of English 





SOUVENIR OF THE ORIENT 
By Louis Kronberg 


parentage, and he had no worthy rival throughout the long reign 
of Elizabeth. His popularity continued into the reign of James. 
He made the celebrated portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots. Follow- 
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ing him came the two Olivers, father and son, Isaac and Peter. In 
the Copley Hall was exhibited a life-size portrait of the Duchess of 
Richmond, credited to Sir Anthony Van Dyck, but the miniature 
upon the breast of her Grace was painted by Peter Oliver—an inter- 


MOTHER AND CHILD 
By B. Jenks 


esting instance of artistic collaboration. Hillard Van Dyck’s por- 
trait of James I. was modeled upon a miniature by the older Oliver, 
while the likeness of Lady Lucy Percy, by Peter Oliver, had been 
called the best miniature in existence. 

The wonderful miniatures, five in number, painted by Richard 
Cosway, about 1770, were good examples of the older school of 
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miniature-painting. His 
portrait of his wife, and that 
of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, were fineexamples 
of his style. The color in 
his works is as fresh to-day 
as when they were painted, 
in all probability, and the 
titles of his sitters read 
like a page from the 
‘*Peerage.”’ 

Edward Green Malbone 
may be claimed as the first 
American miniature-paint- 
er. The modernity of his 
treatment makes his work 
especially interesting, and 
in some way he succeeded 
in escaping the stiffness of 
pose and costume that be- 


age . PORTRAIT MINIATURE 
longed to his time, which ‘ 


By Sally Cross 


was the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. A 
contemporary of Malbone 


was John Singleton Cop- 
ley, who was represented 
in the miniature exhibit by 
several effective portraits. 
There was a little sameness 
in the types portrayed in 
these old miniatures. 
There was the haughty 
young beauty with a 
‘“‘prunes and prisms” 
mouth, and the slanting 
shoulders of the period, 
which made the low-cut 
bedice almost a necessity 
and absolutely a fashion— 
as no other dress would fit 
properly. Then the 
powdered older dames in 
gorgeous gowns and jewels 
and ruffles, severely splen- 
PORTRAIT OF MISS MADELINE DAVIS did, and the high-colored 
3y Laura Coombs Hills 
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young grandmothers, who adopted caps at the age of thirty or less, 
and placed them demurely above their bright brown hair and unlined 
foreheads, and with a patient folding of their tapering hands, sat for 
their straight-for- 
ward miniatures. 
And there were 
matrons of a later 
period, with their 
shining locks 
smoothly drawn 
over their little pink 
sars and away from 
their rather tomb- 
stone-like fore- 
heads, with honest 
round eyes and 
pink complexions— 
all these dear ghosts 
of a forgotten time, 
in their tarnished 
oval cases, looked 
down upon the vis- 
itor with a serene 
candor and dignity. 
Very different 
were the modern 


miniatures, and one 
realized that here 
there had been 


great advance in 
composition, in 
grace of pose, 
in truth of color 
over the works of 
the past, fine and 
wonderful as many 
PORTRAIT of them are. The 
By Frank Benson mouths and the 
eyes looked human, 
the complexions were those of flesh and blood, and not of Dresden 
china, the hair dared to curl, and the gowns were astounding creations 
of silk and velvet and satin. The individualities of the sitters were more 
suggestively treated, and the subjects considered as a part of a deco- 
rative scheme. Miss Laura Hill’s ‘*Lady in Yellow’’ was an example 
of this. The color scheme was a thing to marvel at, for it is a difficult 
thing to make flesh look like anything else than cheese when painted 
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against a yellow or deep 
saffron background. 

Lucia Fairchild Fuller's 
six miniatures were all of 
well-known people, and 
while lacking a little in 
variety, made a handsome 
showing. Miss Jean Oli- 
ver’s portrait of a lady in 
the dress of the early last 
century was attractive for 
its quaint simplicity. Maria 
J. Strean, of New York, 
showed three excellent min- 
iatures. Her technique 
suggests that of Nicholas 
Hillard, who painted his 
portraits of Queen Eliza- 
beth, by her order, without 
any shadows. Miss Strean 
does not do this exactly, 
but she poses her subjects 
in as full light as possible, 


A FLOWER 
By John W. Alexander 
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MRS. WINSLOW 


By John Singleton Copely 


and then bravely paints 


them—well and acceptably. 
Two portraits of Mrs. 


Oliver Ames, by J. Otis 
Minot, attracted much at- 
tention for several reasons. 
The charming beauty of 
the subject was still further 
enhanced by the exquisite 
skill in their painting and 
the richness of the framing. 
His style is decidedly 
sumptuous, and there is a 
feeling that he should at- 
tempt only the most elegant 
side of life, for these two 
portraits are superbly rich 
in technique and _ finish. 
The magnificent frames of 
gold and diamonds em- 
phasized the brilliancy of 
the work itself. 
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W. J. Baer was well represented by his famous ‘‘Golden Hour,’ 
loaned by Mrs. Corning Clark, of New York. The two beautiful 
women in profile, whose floating, wind-blown golden and reddish 
brown hair is outlined against an appropriate background, suggest the 
last hour of the sun, and made a strong impression on the observers. 

One most romantic and curious miniature was by an unknown 
It was of small size, and the colors were produced in enamel 


The young girl’s face was half hidden by a black mask, 
The frame was 


artist. 
on copper. 
but the eves gleaming through it were of diamonds. 


set with pearls and decorated with enamel, making the whole medal- 
This miniature came from the 


lion a most unique and costly curio. 
French Quarter of New Orleans several years ago, and its history is 


unknown. 
Other notable miniatures were by Miss Ethel Blanchard, Dudley 
, John Mac- 


Carpenter, Hue Debreval, Greuze, Miss Caroline Holley 

Dougall, Miss Ethel B. Underwood, Miss Grace Hail, and many 
others. In fact, not one of the hundred miniatures that composed 
this phase of the Copley Society’s exhibition was without interest and 
value, and the best of them showed what may be expected of this 
carly widening its influence among both artists 


exquisite art, that is v 
OLIVER Hixcston BaLpwin. 


and the real lovers of art. 
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A STUDY 
By Ethel Blanchard 





THE BROOK 
By J. Francis Murphy 


FRANCIS MURPHY, AMERICAN LANDSCAPE 
PAINTER 


In studying the work of J. Francis Murphy, one of America’s 
simplest and at the same time most poetic landscape-painters, and 
withal a man from whom the world has much to expect, one is 
reminded of two pregnant and prophetic utterances by John Ruskin. 
Said that critic: 

‘‘The greatest thing a human soul ever does in this world is to see 
something and tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds cf people 
can talk for one who can think, but thousands can think for one who 
can see. To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, and religion, all in one. 
Therefore, finding the world of literature [and we may interline, with- 
out doing violence to Ruskin’s thought, of art] more or less divided 
into thinkers and seers, I believe that we shall find also that the seers 
are wholly the greater race of the two.’ 

And again: ‘‘As the admiration of mankind is found in our times 
to have in great part passed from men to mountains, and from human 
emotion to natural phenomena, we may anticipate that the great 
strength of art will also be warped in this direction; with this notable 
result for us, that whereas the greatest painters or painter of classical 
and medieval periods, being wholly devoted to the representation of 
humanity, furnished us with but little to examine in landscape, the 
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J. FRANCIS MURPHY 
From a Photograph 
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greatest painters or painter of modern times will in all probability be 
devoted to landscape principally; and further, because in represent- 
ing human emotions words surpass painting, but in representing 
natural scenery painting surpasses words, we may anticipate also that 
the painter and poet (for convenience sake I here use the words in 
opposition) will somewhat change their relations of rank in illustrat- 
ing the mind of the age; that the painter will become of more impor- 
tance, the poet of less.” 

We have lived to see the prophecy of this latter extract realized, 
and most of us are now willing to accept the dicta of the former as a 
statement of fact. 

The poetry of words has lost its hold upon the public—verse to-day 
is little more than the recreation of the di/ettanti—and the poetry of 
paint is in the ascendant. Present-day Spensers, Miltons, Words- 
worths, and Byrons are classed with spring disorders, and the products 
of their throes find an unsympathetic public. The appeal of the poet 
of words, once so potent, we to-day wish made ina different way— 
pictorially. 

On the other hand, the historical picture and the story-telling 
picture have lost much of their charm, and the conventional, the 
picturesque, the ‘‘tragic’’ landscape, is likewise on the wane, and 
those simple, sympathetic, poetic bits of scenery, in which, as Lowell 
would express it, an instinct ‘ ‘groping blindly above it for light climbs 
to a soul in grass and flowers,’’ are being recognized as the master- 
pieces of landscape-painting. 

It is by this class of work that J. Francis Murphy makes his 
appeal, and it is by this that he has attained rank among American 
landscapists. He sees something and tells what he sees ina plain way, 
and he is, therefore, entitled to be classed in the category of those 
whom Ruskin denominates the seers of art. 

Despite the change of the times, and the hopeful indications that 
landscape-painters are devoting themselves more assiduously to poetic 
interpretations of simple scenes, the seers of art are still lamentably 
in the minority. Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his discourse to the students 
of the Royal Academy in 1788, said that the painters who had culti- 

vated with success the poetry of art in landscape were few indeed, 
and this observation, made over a century ago, might be made to-day 
with less qualification than one would wish. 

Of the acres of canvas annually made verdant, florid, russet, iri- 
descent with paint in these latter days, much subserves little purpose 
other than to set forth the cleverness or the technical ability of the 
artist, much is but a copy of nature without the convincing content of 
nature, much is but an expression of personal whims and conceits. 
It is the exceptional picture that arrests our attention by its simple, 
soulful content, the exceptional artist who commands our respect and 
love because he sees more in simple scenes than we do, and pictures 
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what he sees in such a way as to touch our hearts. The work of the 
many has its day and is forgotten, that of the few alone survives. 

If one were asked to characterize the art of Murphy, one could not 
do so better than by saying that he has in a marked degree this abil- 
ity to make much of commonplace scenes by the faithful transcription 
of locality, and at the same time by the infusion of poetic sentiment 
into everything he transcribes. In landscape he is one of the most 
poetic painters America has produced. Simple in the selection of his 


SUNSET 
3y J. Francis Murphy 

themes, unpretentious in his compositions, synthetic in his treatment, 
not given to sharp contrasts of form or color, he has relied for his 
effects on simple, straightforward rendering, told in the plain terms of 
personal interpretation. 

There is a sameness, many perhaps would say a tameness, in his 
most notable canvases. The accompanying illustrations will give a 
fair idea of the artist's selection of scenes. These are without excep- 
tion simplicity itself. His spirit is essentially pastoral. He has 
left other artists to depict desolate beaches, rock-bound shores, 
mountain crags silhouetted against an azure background, gorges 
threaded with foaming torrents, white-capped seas, and even broad 
stretches of placid lake, storm clouds, and in short, all the sterner, 
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grander, more tragic views and moods of nature. He prefers a brook 
to a river, a quiet pond to the ocean, a copse to a forest, a meadow 
to a wide expanse of desert or prairie. 

It is not that he is out of sympathy with, cannot appreciate, the 
grander aspects of nature: it is that his spirit is essentially gentle, and 
that these simpler scenes are more congenial to him, and hence make 
a stronger appeal tohim. Should he undertake to paint the wondrous 
mountain scenery that delights Thomas Moran, or the stormy deep 








EARLY FALL 
By J. Francis Murphy 
Collection of Frederick S. Gibbs 


that has furnished Winslow Homer the themes for his best work, he 
would feel doubtless that he was venturing on forbidden giound. 

To revert again to the poets of words, by way of illustration, his 
spirit is the calen, reflective, penetrative spirit of Wordsworth, not the 
tense, impetuous, stormy spirit of Byron. ‘‘The Giaour,’’ ‘‘The 
Corsair,’’ ‘‘Manfred,’’ would be utterly foreign to the nature of 
Wordsworth, though a perfect reflex of ‘the nature of Byron. And 
so storm scenes or any of the sterner aspects of the w orld would be 
utterly foreign to the nature of Murphy, however well they might 
suit the genius of an artist less simple in his habits of thought and 
action. 

Murphy has developed a special fondness for autumn scenes, and 
even these canvases are differentiated from those of most other paint- 
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A CLOUDY AFTERNOON 
By J. Francis Murphy 
Collection of Frederick S. Gibbs 


ers who have essayed to depict the declining year. He does not run 
riot in russets or let gorgeous foliage dominate his pictures. On the 
other hand, he is equally chary in his use of the sober grays, so preva- 
lent at this season. He has as little sympathy with the dreary , sorrow- 
ful phase of the year’s waning as he has with its pride of color. His 
autumn scenes are suffused with a flood of yellow or golden tints. 
They have the season’s inherent melancholy, but this minor note is 
vague and tender. 

The nature Murphy paints is invariably nature in repose. Occa- 
sionally he gives us a New England spring scene, bright with blossoms 
and redolent of the teeming : spirit of the year. But these are the 
exceptions. The artist’s spirit has its minor chord, and delighting in 
dreamy reflections, he chooses scenes and seasons in keeping with his 
dominant mood, enveloping his presentations of scenery in a veil of 
golden tone, through which appear in a sort of dream-way the out- 
lines of the meadows, trees, and hills that enter iato his compositions. 

And what is all-important, his art is the reflex of the man. 
Refined, gentle, sympathetic himself, his work betrays no conces- 
sions to vulgar tastes, no following of fashions, no striving for strik- 
ing effects. Knowing the man intimately, one could hazard a fair 
conjecture as to the character of his work. 
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As is the case with many of our best painters, Murphy is a self- 
taught artist. He was born in Oswego, New York, in 1853, moving 
to New York in 1875, appearing at the outset of his metropolitan 
residence as a full-fledged artist, whose work was eo by 
such merit as to claim the attention of the art-loving public. e first 
exhibited at the National Academy of Design in 1876. In ian we 
find him an associate, and two years later an academician. 

As to where he received his initial art impulse, by what series of 
experiments and through what efforts he attained proficiency, the 
world has not been curious; and Murphy is too retiring in his dispo- 
sition, too little disposed to seek notoriety by the confession of mis- 
takes and the parading of difficulties overcome, to foster interest in 
this part of his career. He simply selected a life-work, struggled by 
himself with the problems that he encountered, and when he thought 
the time was ripe he offered to the public, not his personality as a 
painter, but the products of his brush. 

From the outset of his career, the simple, poetic beauty of his 
canvases won him unstinted admiration, and it is no small tribute to 
the taste of the art-loving public that pictures so devoid of show and 
mere brilliance, so shorn of conventional treatment or mere prettiness 
or picturesqueness, so unpretentious, should have found favor readily 


A GRAY MORNING 
By J. Francis Murphy 
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with jurors and purchasers. It has been the fashion in European art 
centers for artists to paint some ambitious piece for the purpose of 
centering public attention uponthem. Murphy has never been guilty 
of this form of self-advertisement, and at this day will not be. 
‘*Sunny Slopes,’’ ‘‘The Yellow Leaf,’’ ‘‘Neglected Lands,”’ 
‘* April Weather,”’ 
“‘The Sultry Sea- 
son,’ ‘‘Stony 
Fields,’’ ‘‘ Indian 
Summer,’’ ‘‘Edge 
of a Pond,’* *‘An 
Upland Corn- 
Field,’’ ‘‘Signs of 
Autumn,’’ ‘‘ After 
the Frosts ’— 
these and similar 
titles show tlie 
trend of his inter- 
ests and of his 
efforts. His can- 
vases are all genu- 
ine bits of inter- 
pretation, in which 
the artist has 
sought and been 
content with only 
such glory as 
would naturally 
accrue from work 
conscientiously 
and well done. 

It may be said 
in passing that 
more honors have 

APPROACH TO AN OLD FARM fallen to him, pur- 
By J. Francis Murphy suing thus the 
Collection of Frederick S. Gibbs quiet tenor of his 
way, than though 
he had deliberately entered the race for renown and striven to center 
upon himself, as so many have done, the attention of the world by 
some performance more showy than sincere, and more calculated to 
arrest momentary attention or excite momentary wonder than to prove 
an abiding source of pleasure and inspiration. 
As early as 1885 he won the Hallgarten prize at the National 
Academy with his ‘‘Tints of a Vanished Past.’’ Two years later he 
won the Webb prize at the Society of American Artists with his 
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‘Brook and Fields.’’ In 1894 he carried off the William T. Evans 
prize with his ‘‘Under Gray Skies,’’ and only recently he won the 
Carnegie prize at the Exhibition of the Society of American Artists, 
and also a gold medal at the Charleston Exposition with his ‘*A Gray 
Day.”’ He is among the most highly honored members of the Soci- 
ety of American Artists, and of the American Water-Color Society. 





LANDSCAPE 
By J. Francis Murphy 
Collection of Frederick S. Gibbs 


To seize upon some strong features of nature and paint them in 
such a way as to produce a stunning effect, or simply to transcribe 
some nook or corner with such changes or idealizations as may suit 
the purpose of picture-making, is one thing; but to depict a little bit 
of scenery, which to the average beholder would be devoid of interest, 
in such a way as to make it instinct with the poetry which everywhere 
lies latent in nature awaiting him who can see and interpret—the seer, 
as Ruskin calls him—is quite another. And Murphy’s simple can- 
vases will live and hold their charm long after the more pretentious 
performances will have been forgotten. With their minor notes 
sounding, if we may use the phrase, through their golden autumn 
haze, they make their appeal as permanently as surely. 

Murphy’s methods are fixed and his art theories are stable. He 
is not likely to deviate from his accepted mode of expression in 
deference to whim or fashion. He is too conscientious to slight his 
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work or lower its standard for commercial reasons. Like all other 
artists who have attained success, he is conscious of his powers and 
of his limitations, and we may reasonably expect under the circum- 
stances that much of his best work is yet to come. He will ever be 
a favorite artist with those who prefer sentiment to show, and the 
quiet charms of simple interpretation to the less pleasing results of 
ambitious composition. It is no mean honor to paint for those of 
good taste. Haroitp T. LAWRENCE. 


SUNDOWN 
By J. Francis Murphy, N. A. 
Collection of Frederick S. Gibbs 


MOA 


SALON PICTURES IN LINE 


The following eight illustrations are reproductions in pen-and-ink 
drawing of paintings exhibited at the Paris Salon. They are interest- 
ing not less as unique presentations of the originals than as types 
of black-and-white work, being translations in various styles from 
one medium to another. With the exception of Mlle. M. Garay’s 
‘*Women in Church,’’ which depicts an act of religious devotion, they 
are all simple and pleasing bits of landscapes, unpretentious and true 
to their themes. What is more, they are devoid of the theatricality 
and the mere ambitious show so characteristic of the great mass of 


Salon pictures. By common assent it would be better if the French 
exhibitions had more such canvases. 








NIGHT ON THE LOIRE 
By Mme. L. Arc- Vallette 





WOMEN IN CHURCH 
By Mlle. M. Garay 
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LANDSCAPE, EFFECT OF SNOW 
3y R. M. Correa 


FISHERMEN’S HARBOR, VENICE 
By G. Roullet 
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By J. Didier 
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GOLDEN MIST, SUNSET IN CHAMPAGNE 
3y A. Guéry 


TWILIGHT AT BOUVANS 
By F. Ch. Cachoud 
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A SUBURBAN RAILROAD STATION 
By E. A. Ruggles 


THE PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF AN AMERICAN 
ART SCHOOL * 


It is the part of wisdom in any enterprise to recognize the peculiar 
circumstances under which the work must be ca tried on. ‘‘In order 
to succeed,’’ said a very successful business man, ‘‘it is necessary to 
conform to all the conditions of success.’’ This truism, for truism it 
is, although startling when stated in this direct form, is not always 
regarded in the conduct of art schools. 

The manager who assumes that all his students will become pro- 
fessional artists will be a great way from the truth. This, however, 
is not to say that the predominating spirit should not be that of the 
school of professional artists. Two or three broad differences between 
European and American art schools may easily be stated. In America 
there is a great preponderance of women among art students, and 
this must continue to be the case for a long time to come, although 
the tendency is for the proportion of men to increase, and in the 
larger schools the proportion of men is greater than in the smallet 
ones. 

Americans, again, are more accustomed to comfort and consider- 
ation than foreigners, and will not submit (in their own country, at 
least) to such wretched accommodations, such crowding, and such 
impositions as the great private French. schools inflict upon their 
patrons. In general, an American school must cover a broader field 
than a European school, because the various branches have not yet 
become specialized, and the number of students in the different 
departments is not yet great. 

Probably at the present moment there are as many students in 
American schools intending to become illustrators as intending to 
become painters. Another large section, chiefly women, intend to 
become professional teachers. If there is opportunity, others will 


*Tllustrated by pupils of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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become sculptors, decorative designers, architects, and craft workers. 
And there is another body of considerable numbers, but not sepa- 
rately to be provided for, composed of young women whose fathers 
think it best for them to have some useful attainment upon which 
they may fall back in time of need, or who merely seek a polite 
accomplishment. 

A large school will thus naturally develop into various depart- 
ments, because while the underlying principles of all arts are the 





ROMAN LAMPS 


same, there are differences of application that necessitate specializing. 
Back of everything, and perhaps superior to everything, lies the 
general cultivation of the individual, for which the school of art prac- 
tice can only make general provision. Certain features of equipment 
and instruction, however, are common to all departments. The art 
library, the courses of lectures upon the history, the theory, and the 
practice of art, the collections of painting, sculpture, and diverse 
objects of art (for we must assume the ideal school to be connected 
with a museum of art) are equally important to students of all classes. 

We may expect to find, then, departments of: (1) Academic 
Drawing and Painting; (2) Illustration; (3) Sculpture and Modeling; 
(4) Normal Instruction; (5) Decorative Designing; (6) Architecture. 
To these may be added as possible adjuncts juvenile classes, evening 
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DESIGNS-.EGYPTIAN WALL DECORATIONS 


classes, composed largely of craftsmen, and classes in arts and crafts. 

Let us consider briefly what will be embraced in each of these. 
Academic Drawing and Painting.—This includes a wide range of 

work. By the courtesy of BRUSH AND PENCIL I expressed my views 
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upon the subject a year ago, but it will do no 
harm briefly to review. By all competent 
authorities the careful practice of drawing from 
the antique and the human figure is regarded 
as fundamental. Not that there is anything 
miraculous in the human head and figure, but 
as a matter of fact there are no other subjects 
attainable that present such beauty, variety, 
and subtility of form, combined with such con- 
stancy and orderliness. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to medium and treatment, 
but my experience leads me to approve of 
charcoal point and the careful study of con- 
struction for a time, and the study of effects 
and massing later. For artists and illustrators, 
this training must be long and severe, advan- 
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PEN-AND-INK SKETCH 
By Ralph M. Pearson 





PEN-AND-INK SKETCH 
By E. K. Williams 


cing from casts of parts 
of the head and figure 
to the full figure from 
life, both nude and 
costumed. 

It can scarcely be 
doubted that the same 
course would be bene- 
ficial to all classes of 
students, even archi- 
tects and decorative 
designers, but it is not 
usually found feasible, 
because their courses 
are too short, and the 
American student 
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PEN-AND-INK SKETCH 
By D. Ronald Hargrave 


wood, and pottery, flowers, 
draperies, household utensils. 
I regard it as of great impor- 
tance to students of painting 
and illustration that the object 
of picture-making should be 
kept before them from the be- 
ginning, and for that reason 
I would have all students, 
even the most elementary, 
admitted to classes of compo- 
sition, and encouraged to try 
their hand at expressing ideas 
graphically. Unless _ this is 
done it is no uncommon thing 
to find advanced students, 
who can make beautiful 


manifests an obstinate aversion to 
studies that have not a manifest rela- 
tion to his immediate object. The 
difficulty of getting students of archi- 
tecture to do any proper drawing from 
antique and life is well known, yet all 
good architects say there is nothing so 
advantageous for the head of an archi- 
tect’s office as to be able to draw well 
free-hand. 

The necessary collateral studies I 
can do nomore than enumerate. Short 
but serious courses of artistic anatomy 
and perspective are essential. The in- 
troduction to color may well be made 
by means of painting from still-life, as 
less complex than life, and for this 
anything may be used, vessels of metal, 


PEN-AND-INK SKETCH 
3y Edward J. Timmons 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS PAINTED ON CHINA 


studies from the living model, who cannot put two things together to 
make a picture. They are wholly wanting in constructive ability. 
When the student is advanced, serious problems of picture-making 
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should be put before him, with the free use of the model, and his 
pictures should be varied from close studies in the pre-Raphaelite 
manner to idealized compositions. During all the course the severe 
academic practice should be varied by much sketching in various 
mediums, and in long and short time, from objects and from living 
models. Memory-sketching from short poses, of late called ‘‘visuali- 
zation’’ in our public schools, is excellent practice. A year of deco- 


DESIGN FOR RUG 
By Evelyn Burden 


rative design would certainly be an excellent element in the education 
of our artists. Its practical application must be patent to every one. 

Illustration.—This subject is really included in the previous one, 
because the accomplished illustrator has need of the full training of 
the artist, excepting color. The ordinary student of illustration is 
apt to think that there is some knack of handling pen and ink that 
will make an illustrator of him at once. There can be no objection to 
the use of pen and ink at once, from objects and in sketch classes, 
or even compositions, provided the student is willing to do faithfully 
his academic drawing. If he is a person of sense he will soon see 
what is necessary and settle down to real work. In large schools 
special provision is made for students of illustration by classes under 
professional illustrators in pen and ink and wash, practice of repro- 
ductive processes, and assignment of subjects of composition suitable 
to magazines, books, and papers. 
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Sculpture and Modeling.—Students of sculpture are universally 
required to practice drawing seriously, and most teachers of drawing 
think it beneficial to 
their students to 
practice modeling 
but this is nowhere 
enforced on all. In 
their own specialty 
their course is much 
like that of students 
of painting; that is, 
they model at first 
from simple casts, 
and ultimately from 
the full-length living 
figure. In most 
schools of sculpture 
the work is too much 
confined to modeling 
the head and the 
nude figure, the latter 
in small size, and to 
the production of 
very small composi- 
tions of groups, 
fountains, monu- 
ments, etc. But 
where the most prac- 
tical results are 
sought, the qualifica- 
tion of the student to 
enter the studio of a 
sculptor in large 
practice and to be of 
use at once, the work 
is extended to cos- 
tumed figures, to 
large groups set up 
and cast in plaster by 
the students, and to 
real marble-cutting. : 

Normal Instruc- MEMORY SKETCHES FROM ONE-MINUTE POSE 
tion.— The training 
of teachers and supervisors of drawing in public schools is not ordi- 

narily undertaken by art schools, but in some cases it almost of 
necessity asserts itself; that is, the presence of a large number of 
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students aiming at teaching can be neglected. Of course the 
peculiarity in such a course must be in its pedagogic features. 

It is undoubtedly the first qualification of a drawing teacher to 
know how to draw; but there is a great difference in the ability to 
impart one’s knowledge, and this ability must be developed by train- 
ing. Moreover, there are peculiarities in the demands of our public 
schools as to methods of 
treatment, elementary prac- 
tice of arts and crafts, pres- 
entation of subjects, etc., 
for which formal prepara- 
tion is useful. Three years 
of study, spent half in 
academic drawing and half 
in pedagogic training, is 
the time now fixed upon 
by the best schools. 

Decorative Designing. — 
There is no branch of art 
practice (excepting archi- 
tecture) which has hitherto 
led the student so surely 
and immediately to prac- 
tical results as decorative 
designing. Design is in- 
volved in the production 
of wall-paper, rugs, metal 
work, stained glass, car- 
pets, interior decorations, 
indeed almost all the ap- 
pliances of modern life. 
Students must learn to 
draw, free-hand from casts, 
and mechanically with in- 
DECORATIVE DESIGN FOR WALL struments. Their drawing 
By Alberta Duclos is alternated with original 

designs, first simple and 
later complex, embodying the principal applications of decorative 
art. Of course historical studies of national styles are made, but 
this is sometimes deferred until the latter part of the course. 
Students of this class make more use of the library than others, and 
accumulate in their scrap-books material for actual practice. Whether 
the demand for the services of designers will soon be satisfied it is 
hard to say, but there has been no difficulty in the Northwest in 
students of any merit, especially men, finding employment immediately 
on graduation. 


‘ 
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Architecture.—In architecture art and science meet, and no pure 
art school can maintain a formal course of architecture except in alli- 
ance with a school of science. The course must embrace widely 
diverse subjects, ranging from mathematics to free-hand drawing, 
from languages to decorative design, from esthetics to sewerage and 
ventilation. The object of course is to qualify the student to design 
and construct buildings of all classes. 

Arts and Crafts. —The subject of arts and crafts presents some 
difficulties. With a part of our community it is at present a sort of 
fad, and its votaries are often enthusiasts who find much difficulty in 
working together to any end. As regards an art school, the arts and 
crafts are properly related to the department of decorative design, 
and in most cases the only course is to allow the particular applica- 
tions to develop themselves. The arts and crafts are so numerous 
that it is hopeless to practice them all in oneestablishment. Ceramic 
art and pottery, wood-carving, basketry, metal work, and bookbind- 
ing are perhaps the most feasible. 

Juvenile and Evening Schools.—These scarcely need any special 
comment, being simply adaptations of the departments already men- 
tioned to the peculiar demands of children and of working-people. 

W. M. R. FRENCH, 
Director of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
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OLD WORLD ART GOSSIP 


The Municipal Art societies, which have for their object the 
beautifying of American cities, will hear with interest that no less an 
artist than Flameng has painted a sign-board for the Paris newspaper, 
Le Matin. Another well-known artist, Willette, has glorified the 
front of a Parisian cookshop with his work. One of the Paris news- 
papers suggests that an exhibition of antique sign-boards, or pictures 
of such sign-boards, might lead to an improvement in modern work. 
A warning note, however, is also sounded as to the tendency of shop 
signs and numbers to become unintelligible as they become artistic. 

A member of the French Chamber of Deputies, M. Beauquier, 
who is also president of the Society for the Protection of Landscape, 
has introduced a bill taxing heavily all advertising signs along railway 
lines in France. Speaking for his society, he contended that rail- 
roads had already done harm enough to the beauties of nature. The 
railway, however, was a necessity, whereas the endless line of fences 
covered with chromatic abominations, advertising pills, automobiles, 
dyspepsia salts, corsets, hair-dyes, etc., hurt the eyes and debased 
the taste of ignorant people. 

One of the French comic papers recently had a picture of a young 
peasant girl saying her prayers at a railway crossing before an adver- 
tising poster designed by Mucha, in his usual medizval style, to 
glorify a certain brand of chocolate. 

The opposition to the bill comes, naturally, from the peasants 
who own the fields in which the advertising companies want to plant 
their signs. They receive more money from such signs than from 
crops. 

An autumn Salon is the latest suggestion in Paris. This is to be 
held, at a place to be hereafter named, at the end of October or the 
commencement of November, and is to be in no way a rival of the 
existing salons. Prevalent ideas are that it will be most liberal, for 
while, according to law, the executive board will consist of Frenchmen 
only, the jury, which will be elected by vote, will probably contain 
men of artistic repute of all nationalities. 

There will be no awards, but an artist whose pictures have been 
accepted for five exhibitions, not necessarily in succession, will become 
a Sociétaire, and will have the right of exhibiting hors de concours. 

This is an excellent idea, as it will in time be ‘the means of abolish- 
ing cliqueism, the aim of the new society being to bring prominent 
artists of all classes to the fore, whether painters, sculptors, or 
engravers. 
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Under the direction of M. de Nolhac, the curator of the Palace of 
Versailles, a fine museum devoted to art work of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries has been founded in that historic pile. 
Two new rooms under the famous gallery of mirrors have just been 
filled with objects rescued from the garrets and cellars of the palace, 
and opened to the public. Versailles is so enormous that even its 
custodians do not seem to have known of many of the treasures hidden 
away in obscure apartments that had not been opened for years. 

Among the curious works recently installed are several pieces of 
historic furniture—a jeweled armoire with bronze work by Thomire, 
and a desk presented to Louis XVI. by Burgundy. Both pieces have 
been identified by means of old engravings and tapestries. On the 
desk has been placed a beautiful statuette of a child by Pigale, found 
in the garret. A still more remarkable find was of some statuary by 
the famous Houdon, which was dug out of the cellars, where it had 
been buried during the German occupation of 1871, and forgotten. 

The Naples Museum has a scandal on its hands, and an art com- 
mittee of inquiry appointed recently to investigate it resigned, in 
order to leave the courts to settle the matter. The main point at 
issue concerns the alleged disappearance of a magnificent piece of 
tapestry of priceless value, which a Roman expert, the Cavaliere 
Pietro Gentili, director of the Vatican Fabbrica degli Arazi, swears he 
saw five years ago in a storeroom not open to the public, lying on the 
floor, while its companion piece (the Perseus) was hung from a rope 
drawn across the room. The existence of these is absolutely and 
energetically denied by the former administrators of the museum. 

The king of Belgium recently opened a magnificent exhibition of 
early Flemish art arranged in the government buildings and the 
Grunthuus. Under the presidency of Baron Cruyn de Lettenhove, the 
committee persuaded the chief museums, churches, and private col- 
lectors of Belgium to lend their finest treasures. 

There were many notable contributions from foreign countries, 
including about seventy from England. In the exhibition were thirty 
genuine Memlings, several Van Dycks, a great display of works by 
Gheerardt David, Petrus Cristus, Vandergoes, Bouts, Maburse, and 
many others not yet identified. 

The antiques in the Grunthuus were scarcely less interesting. <A 
catalogue of the pictures is being prepared by an Englishman, James 
W. H. Weale, who is accepted in Bruges as the foremost living 
authority. The exhibition will remain open until September. 

BLANCHE M. RussELL. 




















THE EMPEROR JUSTINIAN 
By J. J. Benjamin-Constant 


THE ART OF BENJAMIN-CONSTANT 


The death of J. J. Benjamin-Constant, on the 27th of May last, 
removed from the art world of Paris one of its celebrities. During 
his artistic life he may be said to have played four distinct roles, and 
in three of them he achieved remarkable success. He first made a 
reputation as a brilliant painter of Oriental subjects, which he relin- 
quished for the more remunerative career of a successful portrait- 
artist. At about the same time he began to gain prominence as one 
of the favorite art instructors of Paris. He had likewise executed a 
few important mural decorations, when ill health and finally death 
stayed his hand. 

He was essentially a painter. His pictures showed no lack of 
literary interest, but they were painted primarily for the joy of paint- 
ing. He was the most brilliant colorist in all his generation of French 
artists, and he possessed the talent and skill which are the birthright 
of most French painters in a surprising degree. 

His skill was devoid of trickery, which may not be truthfully said 
of the skill of such men as Fortuny and Madrazo of the Spanish 
school, Boldini of the Italian, or Makart of the Austrian. His 
methods were always ‘‘legitimate,’’ but there were few subtleties of 
brush work which were not revealed to him. 

While he received most of his art instruction in the Atelier Cabanel 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, he was the pupil of Rembrandt more 
than of any other master. His painting of flesh had often the ‘‘fat- 
ness’’ and firmness noticeable in most of the work of the great 
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van Ryn. The peculiar technique obtained by dragging one tone of a 
color over another, or one color over another, is identical in many 
instances in the painting of both. The modern artist. however, 
seemed to strive to obtain brilliancy of effect through variety of color 
and through the contrast of varied textures more often than his 
seventeenth-century master. In this he was signally successful. 





J. J. BENJAMIN-CONSTANT 
From a Photograph 


Benjamin-Constant’s early travels in Spain and Morocco are 
responsible for a fondness for splendor and brilliancy of effect which 
was the ‘‘motive’’ of his Oriental subjects, and w hich persisted in his 
decorative painting and in his portraiture. The rich velvets, satins, 
and cloth of gold in the costumes of his Oriental figures are found 
again in the medieval figures of his decorations for the Capitol in 
Toulouse, and in the backgrounds and accessories of his portraits. 

The tendency of his earlier work was directed by the examples of 
Gérome and the older French Orientalists, and of his immediate pre- 
decessor in the Atelier Cabanel, Henri Regnault. The masterpiece 
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of his Oriental 
period is ‘* Les 
Chérifas.’’ Inthe 
golden _half-light 
and luminous 
shadow of a ha- 
rem, decorated 
with the richest of 
stuffs and objects 
of Oriental art, are 
grouped a half- 
dozen nude and 
half-draped fig- 
ures of women. It 
is a superb exam- 
ple of purely con- 
structive art, an 
ideal subject real- 
istically treated 
with the utmost 
skill. It failed, 
however, to win 
the medal of honor 
which the artist 
afterwards re- 
ceived for his por- 
trait of his son, 
one of the simplest 
pieces of painting 
which he ever pro- 
duced. It is in 
these two pictures 
that the great les- 
son of his artistic 
career is summed 
up. Wealth and 
popular fame were 
won by his work, 
which was the dis- 
tinguished product 
of talent combined 





MME. J. VON DERWIES ; : . 
By J. J. Benjamin-Constant with scientific 


training; but it was 
the work which showed heart and soul, or whatever you may wish to 
call that spontaneous quality which arouses sympathetic feeling, which 
won him the greatest honor his fellow-artists could bestow upon him. 
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While it cannot be said that his paintings of Oriental subjects were 
devoid of spontaneity, it was their ostentatious cleverness and the 
sustained effort of a well-trained mind which imposed admiration 
rather than charmed one into a state of sympathetic approval. They 
were stunning, and even fascinating, but they lacked the captivating 
charm which takes permanent hold of one’s senses. 

Curiously enough, the artist’s personality showed many qualities 
which did not find much expression in his painting. His nature was 
in reality a sympa- 
thetic one. He was 
beloved by nearly 
all of his pupils. 
Although he was 
born in Paris, he 
spent his childhood 
with two aunts in 
Toulouse, and he 
always preserved 
the expansive tem- 
perament and the 
rich accent of the 
Midi. He was fond 
of humor, and his 
language was full of 
it and of yf ictur- 
esqueness. He was 
most industrious 
and temperate in his 
habits—almost ab- 
stemious in the use 
of liquor and tobac- 
co. He _ detested 
laziness or careless- 
ness in his pupils, 
but was generous in 
his encouragement 
of even the untal- 
ented who showed 
a desire to advance. 

His first appear- 
ance as an art in- 
structor was in the 
studio in which he 
had been a pupil. 
M.Cabanel was con- 





: PORTRAIT OF MISS AUSTIN 
fined to his home By J. J. Benjamin-Constant 
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VICTRIX 
By J. J. Benjamin-Constant 


by his last illness, when one day a middle-aged man, having more the 
air of a physician, with his trim beard and eye-glasses, than of an artist, 
entered the studio and proceeded to remove his hat and overcoat. 
A nouveau, possessing a voice like a trumpet’s and a brogue unmis- 
takably Toulousian, shouted, ‘‘Who is this man, this intruder?’’ A 
smile flitted over his features as Benjamin-Constant announced that 





LES CHERIFAS 
By J. J. Benjamin-Constant 
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the illness of M. Cabanel had made the provision of a substitute 
necessary, and that for a time the pupils would receive criticism from 
a comrade instead of 
their master. 

A few months later 
an English promoter 
induced him to estab- 
lish a school near his 
studio in the Impasse 
Heléne, in the Clichy 
Quarter of Paris. 
Here he introduced 
regulations more 
strict than are usually 
imposed upon the 
pupils of art schools. 
He argued that in 
schools of law or 
medicine such regu- 
lations were a neces- 
sity, and that an art 
school should be 
benefited by them. 
Loud talking, sing- 
ing, noise, and smok- 
ing were prohibited 
during the pose of 
the model. A fair 
test of these regula- 
tions was never ob- 
tained, as a few 
months later the 
English promoter be- 
came involved finan- 
cially, and the school 
was relinquished for 
a professorship in the 
Julian Academy. 

At the time of 
his death, the studio —sjypiry 
instructed by Benja- By J. J. Benjamin-Constant 
min-Constant and 
Jean Paul Laurens was the largest and in all respects the leading 
one of this famous art school, if not of all Paris. In many other 
ways his influence upon the art of his time was felt. He was 
frequently called to act as a juror at the Salon, as judge of the work 
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of the pupils of the government schools, and in making reports upon 
matters of art. He was ever faithful in performing such duties. 








ENTRY OF POPE URBAN II. 
By J. J. Benjamin-Constant 


This side of his career is not generally appreciated here. In 
America he is tabulated and pigeonholed by art lecturers as a brilliant 
painter of Oriental subjects and a portraitist who made several visits 
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to New York and to London. He is not generally known as a painter 
of the nude, except as an adjunct to his Oriental interiors. His 
‘“‘Orpheus’’ is a superb example of the nude in landscape; ‘‘Victrix’’ 
and “‘Judith’’ are examples of pure virtuosity in the painting of the 
nude. For atime the similarity of Byzantine splendor to Oriental 
attracted him, and 
‘* Theodera’’ and 
‘Justinian’’ were 
produced. In dec- 
oration he was at 
his best in the 
medizval subjects 
for Toulouse. He 
professed a strong 
distaste for impres- 
sionism, but in his 
‘Paris Convoking 
the Nations’’ he 
made use of impres- 
sionistic methods of 
painting. 

In summing up 
his career as an 
artist, one finds 
much that is con- 
tradictory. He 
knew more than 
almost any modern 
artist of the méter 
of painting, and yet 
his masterpiece in : 

URBAN II. (Detail) 
the Luxembourg By J. J. Benjamin-Constant 
gallery is cracking 
to pieces from the use of unsound pigments; his pictures are finished 
works of art, but unsatisfying. He was bold, but rarely daring, and 
he never transgressed the laws of the cultivated sense of artistic 
propriety with which his academic training had provided him. 

Benjamin-Constant's fame as a portrait-painter dates from his first 
visit to America. He was one of the first of the French artists of 
repute to visit this country in a professional capacity, and the repu- 
tation he had acquired as a subject painter almost immediately secured 
him important commissions. Speaking a couple of years ago of this 
new departure in his art, he said: 

‘It is America which made me a portrait-painter. Until 1 went 
there I was almost solely a painter of subject pictures. I had made 
one or two attempts at portraiture, which I had not deemed satisfac- 
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tory. I need not tell you 
that I was received in the 
United States with the most 
exquisite courtesy. And 
little by little I acquired 
confidence in myself, and 
portrait-painting soon be- 
came more interesting to 
me than anything else.’’ 

It was the good fortune 
of the artist to secure as sit- 
ters for portraits Jay Gould, 
Bradley Martin, Anthony 
Drexel, Frederick Aver, 
and several other wealthy 
Americans, and it is more 
than likely that the re- 
muneration he received as 
a portraitist may have had 
much to do with his aban- 
doning Oriental subjects 


























BLACK DIAMONDS 
By J. J. Benjamin-Constant 










and devoting himself 
almost exclusively dur- 
ing the latter years of 
his life to portraiture. 
Certainly he had pa- 
trons whose wealth 
would naturally make it 
an object to any man to 
cultivate this branch of 
the art. 

Among the like- 
nesses by which Benja- 
min-Constant is best 
known are those of M. 
Chaplain, the great 
medalist, his two sons, 
André and Emanuel, 
and his other portrait of 
one of his sons, here- 
with reproduced, which 
made him a medalist; 
























PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S SON 
By J. J. Benjamin-Constant 
Picture that won Salon Medal 
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the Duc d’Aumale, M. Maurel, Madame Benjamin-Constant, the 
Grand Duchess Paul of Mecklenburg, Madame Calvé, the Princess 
Radziwell, Queen Victoria, Sir Julian Pauncefote, Queen Alexandra, 
Madame Emile Fourton, Madame von Derwies, Madame Langier. 
M. de Blowitz, the 
Grand Duchess 
Serge, and the Duch- 
ess of Marlborough, 
daughter of W. K. 
Vanderbilt. These 
portraits, like all the 
rest of the artist’s 
work, are very un- 
even in quality. He 
himself always re- 
garded that of M. 
de Blowitz as one 
of the best his art 
had produced. 

He was not a 
little piqued over the 
result of his Gould 
likeness. 

This was ordered 
by the millionaire as 
a gift for his son 
George. The sitter 
display ed little inter- 
est in the work as it 
progressed, and when 
the picture was com- 
pleted he gave it a 
scant two minutes of 
his time, drew his 
check in payment, 
and the incident was 
closed. The artist gygen vicrorIA 
always thought that By J. J. Benjamin-Constant 
his painstaking 
efforts merited ampler recognition, some words at least of appreciation. 

The outcome of his portrait of Victoria was scarcely less satisfac- 
tory; indeed, to the day of his death the painter never forgot a par- 
ticular humiliation incident to this canvas. He was commissioned by 
Sir W. Ingram, proprietor and editor of the London Illustrated News, 
to paint the portrait, and the queen graciously consented to pose. 
The studies finished, he returned to Paris to complete the undertaking, 
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fully conscious of the importance of the work. When the portrait 
was finished the queen criticised it rather sharply, and among other 
things found fault with a particular blue the artist had used. One 
day Benjamin-Constant received a communication from his royal 
sitter with an inclosure of a blue ribbon. He thought it was an honor 
that had been conferred upon him, whereas Victoria had simply sent 
the ribbon to prove 
that the artist was 
off in his color, and 
that she was right 
in her criticism. 
Despite the suc- 
cess Benjamin-Con- 
stant acquired as a 
portraitist, in the 
opinion of most 
critics his fame will 
ultimately rest on 
the Oriental sub- 
jects by which he 
first acquired repu- 
tation. These in- 
clude such notable 
canvases as the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘A Woman 
of the Riff Coast,”’ 
1873; ‘‘ Prisoners in 
Morocco” and 
‘“‘Women of the 
Harem,’’ 1875; 
‘Entrance of Ma- 
homet II. into Con- 
stantinople in 
1453,’ 1876; ‘‘The 
Last of the Rebels,”’ 





HERODIAS >Q 
By J. J. Benjamin-Constant 1880; the much 


talked of ‘‘Chéri- 
fas,’’ 1884; ‘‘Justice in the Harem,’’ 1885; the great ‘‘Justinian,’’ which 
just missed the medal of honor of the Salon of 1886; the pathetic 


picture of Beethoven playing his ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata,’’ 1889; ‘‘Sam-. 
son and Delilah,’’ ‘‘La Soif,’’ ‘‘ Favorite of the Emir,’’ ‘‘ Herodias,’ 
‘*Judith,’’ ‘‘La Vengeance du Chérif,’’ ‘‘Le Jour des Funerailles,’’ 
and ‘‘Victrix.’’ Such of the artist’s paintings as have been brought 
to this country have found ready sale at high prices. His famous 
‘‘Justinian,’’ doubtless one of the very best of his figure subjects, is in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. E. S. CAMERON. 
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LES DERNIERS REBELLES 
By J. J. Benjamin-Constant 


SARGENT’S INFLUENCE IN LONDON 


John S. Sargent is playing a part in London not unlike that which 
Sir Anthony Van Dyck played in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. The Roy al Academy exhibition this year emphasizes the 
easy pre-eminence ‘of this remarkable American painter, in the city 
whose wealth and family pride have made it the greatest market for 
portraiture since the empire of art and luxury passed away from the 
south of Europe. 

Van Dyck passed only six or seven years in London, but he 
worked a complete revolution in the representation of the human 
face, and laid the foundation of the splendid school of British por- 
traiture in the eighteenth century. Sargent has been in London as 
long as that, but he had greater rivals; there were no real portrait- 
painters in England before Van Dyck. But in the opinion of an 
exchange, Sargent has easily gained first place. 

For the last two or three years English and American criticism 
has generally agreed in treating his works as of the first importance. 
This year his eight portraits leave the reviewers little space to speak 
of others. It is too early to discuss his influence on British art; per- 

haps he is too individual to be the founder of a school; but of his 
influence on the public there can be no doubt. 

Painting is the most cosmopolite of the arts. It has a common 
language. It appeals alike to the cultivated of all lands. The man 
of letters must stay where he was born, or learn a new tongue. Few 
in all the history “of the world have done that successfully. Only 
since two great nations have the same language have men of letters 
taken to migrating for fame or profit. Half a dozen American novel- 
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ists live or have lately died in London. Musicians migrate, but less 
freely than painters. Italian composers have domiciled in Paris, and 
German in London. But these speak a native language, even in 
their art, and address a foreign, acquired taste. Painters address a 
natural sentiment, and a cultivation which is nearly identical through- 
out civilization. The world is their market, and ‘they travel as light 
as an apprentice with his bag of tools. 

Till now the United States has taken only a passive part in this 
migration of artists. British painters came to the colonies for orders 
as French painters come to New York for a winter now, and stagger 
home under a load of dollars. But no one dreamed until this genera- 
tion that America could export painters. Our youth went abroad to 
study, and came home to compete as best they could with the Ameri- 
can taste for foreign work. 

Whistler broke the ice. With all reverence for his art, it is cer- 
tain that his eccentricity helped. Anyway, he made a name and a 
place for himself in London. Abbey followed, and bettered his home 
success. Sargent has done even more. He has made a place for 
himself, too, but it is the first place among painters to whom the 
English language is native. Some time, when art shall have escaped 
from this eternal subjection to French standards and methods, he may 
be called the greatest portrait-painter in the twentieth century. There 
is pleasant thinking for Americans in this. 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN 


The following illustrations are of especially artistic designs in 
leather embossing, furniture, and mural decoration. No class of 
work offers better opportunity for artistic ornamentation than fine 
bookbinding, and the cuts in Plate 25 have the merit of being not 
only artistic, but unique. Figure I is a weird conceit executed by 
Mme. Folsty- Risler; Figure 2 is a floral theme executed by Mlle. 
Marie Thérése André; and Figures 3 and 4 are similar ideas, worked 
out by Charles Henri Godin. All the volumes were exhibited at the 
Paris Salon. All four of the designs shown in Plate 26 are of art 
furniture, made by Louis Majorelle, of Nancy, in which different ideas 
are worked out with pleasing decorative effect. The purpose of the 
designer has been to embellish simple pieces of furniture by a clever 
use of pictorial art. Plate 27 shows three examples of raised mural 
decoration, designed by G. C. Haité and executed at Darwen, Eng- 
land. Grace of line and cleverly arranged repetitions make all the 
designs especially attractive. 
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Plate 26. 


EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN. 
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EXAMPLES OF DECORATION AND DESIGN, 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


In his *‘Giotto,’’ published by the Macmillan Company, F. Mason 
Perkins has given as ordered and probable an account of the life and 
as satisfactory an estimate of the work of Giotto di Bondone as one 
could reasonably expect, considering the conflicting material with 
which he had to work. The fame and celebrity that have universally 
been accorded this artist make him one of the greatest and most 
striking personalities in the artistic annals of the Christian world, and 
yet there are few characters of any importance in the history of Italian 
art concerning whom we possess less certain or genuine information. 

We are left to found our ideas of his private life and of his career 
as an artist almost entirely upon tradition, and upon such of his 
works as have been spared us through the centuries that have elapsed 
since he laid aside his brush. Vasari’s monograph on Giotto, replete 
as it is with mistakes of fact and judgment, has oddly enough been 
the main source of information about him. Subsequent scholars and 
writers have done much toward clearing up many uncertain points 
respecting Giotto's life, but the best results of scholarship, those of 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, are not accessible to the general reader. 
In his biography of the artist Mr. Perkins has made a generous use 
of the best material available, and has given the reader the benefit of 
an intimate personal acquaintance with the remains of Giotto’s work. 

Perhaps no personality exists in the artistic annals of Europe a 
true appreciation of whose work and influences depends more deeply 
on a thorough knowledge of his predecessors and contemporaries 
than is the case with Giotto. Mr. Perkins wisely regards his subject 
not less as the culminating figure of a movement long on foot in 
France and Italy than as the first of modern painters, and he wisely 
incorporates in his littlhe volume an ample discussion of the artist's 
forerunners and contemporaries, following this with a detailed account 
of the artist’s development and of his principal works. The text, as 
is the case with all the volumes of the Great Masters’ Series, is 
adequately illustrated with reproductions designed to give a compre- 
hensive idea of the great painter’s art. 


Another volume of the same series, of even greater interest to 
present-day students, is Malcolm Bell’s ‘‘ Rembrandt van Rijn,’’ issued 
by the same publishers. As the writer well says, down to the middle 
of the present century the story of Rembrandt, as generally accepted, 
was nothing but a mass of more or less ill-natured fiction. His 
drunkenness, his luxury, his immorality, his avarice, were heaped 
together into a somewhat inconsistent midden- heap of infamy. But the 
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greatness of the man commanded the serious study of critics and schol- 
ars, and earnest efforts were made to give the true story of the artist's 
life, and to assign him his just rank as a painter and as an etcher. 

The volume eve noticed is but a condensation of Mr. Bell's more 
voluminous work published in 1899. The story of the painter's life 
and work has necessarily been to a considerable extent compressed, but 
everything essential has been retained. The chief omissions are the 
short descriptions of the pictures and the lists of the etchings, which, 
while occupying much space, were thought to be more suitable to a 
work of reference than to a handbook. The student who desires 
fuller information on these points is referred to the earlier and costlier 
volume. 

In issuing the work in cheaper and more convenient form, and 
after fuller investigation and study, the author has not found it neces- 
sary to change or modify any of the opinions first expressed, and it 
is doubtful if a work more comprehensive and just and more in keep- 
ing with the needs of the student is obtainable. The biographical 
account of the great artist is especially full and entertaining, and the 
two divisions of the work devoted to Rembrandt as a painter and as 
an etcher leave little to be desired. The reissue of the work puts a 
most valuable monograph into the hands of all who are interested in 
the life and achievements of the greatest of the early Dutch painters. 


The last two volumes of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s popular and 
instructive Riverside Art Series are ‘‘Tuscan Sculpture’’ and ‘‘Van 
Dyck,’’ both by Estelle M. Hurll. ‘‘Tuscan Sculpture’’ was designed 
as a companion volume to ‘‘Greek Sculpture,’’ a previous issue of 
the series, and comprises a collection of sixteen pictures reproducing 
works by Donatello, the Della Robbia, Mino da Fiesole, and other 
artists, with introduction and the usual appreciative interpretations. 
The author has aimed to make this set of pictures, studied side by 
side with that of the former work -on sculpture, illustrate clearly the 
difference in spirit animating the two art periods represented. 

The Tuscan sculpture of the Renaissance was developed under a 
variety of forms of which as many as possible are included within the 
limits of the book under consideration—the equestrian statue, the 
sepulchral monument, the ideal statue of saint and hero, as well as 
various forms of decorative art applied to the beautifying of churches 
and public buildings both within and without. 

The volume on Van Dyck contains a collection of fifteen pictures 
anda portrait of the painter, with introduction and interpretation. This 
artist’s fame as a portrait-painter, as the author rightly says, has so 
far overshadowed his other work that his sacred pictures are compara- 
tively unfamiliar to the general public. The illustrations of the little 
volume are about equi ally divided between portraits and subject-pieces, 
and the selection is well calculated to give the reader an adequate idea 
of the scope of the painter’s art. 
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